NOTES ON THE ATTEMPTED INVASIONS OF IRELAND 
BY THE FRENCH IN 1796-98. 


By Rear-Admiral P. H. Cotome. 


I. The Attempt of Hoche. 


A CORRESPONDENCE recently took place in the “Times,” which was 
raised by a letter from Hon. R. B. Brett, on the liability of Ireland 
to invasion by the French. Mr. Brett sounded a note of alarm, 
which, if acted on, would materially influence our military policy, 
and not improbably require a considerable expenditure of money. 
He based his alarm on the attempts of France in 1796-98, urging 
that Hoche’s expedition nearly succeeded, and that, had it done so, 
the least result to follow would have been much distress and misery. 
He then argued that at the present day, a powerful British fleet was 
much more impotent to ward off such attacks than it was in Htche’s 
time; and that in fact the successful invasion of Ireland was now 
so much more open to the French than it used to be, that we should 
be highly blamable if we did not look the question in the face and 
oe specially to meet an invading force on the soil of the Green 
sland. 

Tanswered, as fully as the “ Times’” space admitted ; but, as I have 
observed that there is a great deal of misapprehension current on the 
subject of these attempted invasions of Ireland, and the lessons they 
may have to teach us, I have thought I might as well use the vehicle 
of our Journal for the purpose of explaining more completely the 
views which I think we shonld hold on this subject. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Brett was right in appealing to the historical 
record as the proper guide of our steps now. This opinion has of 
late years become nearly absolute in the Navy, and it is well pointed 
out that, even were the historical record worse- than it is, we should 
still be bound to it as our only basis to start from. No doubt in 
cases it may be found that circumstances have so widely changed 
that the historical record ceases to be of any avail. But every such 
case ought to be taken on its merits. We cannot say, until we have 
examined the matter, how much circumstances really have changed, 
what causes remain, and what have disappeared. But our point 
should be first to note the effects which we find in the historical 
record, and then to endeavour to establish accurately the causes to 
which those effects were due. After this it is a comparatively easy 
task to ascertain which of these causes still remain, and what new 
factors have been added. Then it is not an insoluble problem to 
show what effects would now follow if all the remaining causes were 
put into operation. 
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Mr. Brett and others do not seem to me to have been quite as 
accurate as they might be in setting forth the effects of the French 
attempts on Ireland ; and to have been still more lax in collecting and 
analysing the causes. I do not mean to say that any one has fully 
carried out these duties; I doubt whether materials to do so are 
easily come-atable. But I think that by looking at these invasions of 
Treland as a whole, in their broad lights, and in their side and cross 
lights, we can gather up a tolerable knowledge of the state of the 
case nearly a century ago, and can come to some fairly reliable con- 
clusions as to what the state of the case would now be, should 
France find herself at war with us. 

The attempts with which we have to deal are five in number :— 

(1.) Hoche’s expedition, which sailed from Brest on the 16th De- 
cember, 1796, but did not effect a landing. 

(2.) General Humbert’s descent with a small force in Killala Bay 
on the 22nd of August, 1798. 

(3.) The descent of Napper Tandy on Rutland Island about the 
16th of September, 1798. 

(4.) Bompard’s expedition, which sailed from Brest on the 16th of 
September, 1798, and was destroyed by Sir John Warren on the 12th 
of October. 

(5.) A second attempt to land troops at Killala Bay about the 
27th of October, 1798. 

The task which lies before us is to set out the circumstances 
which appeared to the French to justify these several attempts; and 
how far such circumstances still exist. Next to look into the causes 
of the several failures, and so to compare them with the circumstances 
of the present day as to give us an idea of whether they are still 
operative, and if so, whether they have been strengthened or weakened 
by the lapse of time and the course of change. 

At the outset, I think it must certainly be said that, whether the 
information before the French at the close of last century did, or did 
not, justify the successive attempts, the results were not such as to 
encourage their continuation; and reflective Frenchmen of the 
present day cannot derive direct encouragement from the history to 
organize similar attempts if war arose between us again. 

Primd facie, the us of the expeditions were a dead loss in 
money and prestige to France. Our older naval historians were 
much given to reviewing the results of operations on either side in 
the form of a debtor and creditor account; and according to how it 
stood, so they apportioned praise and blame. It would not have 
been easy for them to have set out anything on the credit side of the 
French account in these transactions, and they would have been 
unsparing in their blame. 

It is not unimportant to note that, of all five expeditions, the 
only one which was not a disastrous failure was the smallest. 
Napper Tandy, in a brig, landed his forty-five men on Rutland 
Island, a small patch within the Isle of Arran, took military posses- 
sion of it, and re-embarked without interruption. This was the least 
of the failures. 
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The next in the descending scale was Humbert’s landing. He 
actually made a success in occupying Killala, and a still more 
important one in defeating the British troops at Castlebar. But 
after that he was a mere wanderer on the face of the earth, flying 
hither and thither from troops which he dared not meet, until he 
surrendered unconditionally at Ballinamuck, near about the centre of 
Ireland, after having been on shore just seventeen days. 

Hoche’s great expedition, and the second attempt of Savary to land 
troops at Killala, may be bracketed in the list of failures; for each 
expedition reached unmolested the vicinity of its rendezvous, and 
each returned to France without having effected anything. 

Bompard’s failure was complete and terrible, and perhaps read the 
strongest lesson of all to the French Government in partly convincing 
it that the Republican enthusiasm was but a subjective emotion, and 
had no power except in that region. 

Then I think that in the review, we have brought home to us by 
illustration, what ought to be already obvious, namely, that when it 
comes to invasion in the face of a superior navy, the best chance is in 
small expeditions. As what is to be done must be done by stealth, 
the smaller the expedition the less chance it has of being noticed. 
As the expedition grows in size, so does it attract attention, and 
unless physical difficulties intervene, so does it become more an& more 
certain that the superior navy will hinder it. 

The necessity for land defence as well as for naval defence rests on 
this consideration. A country possessing the command of the sea 
cannot expect an inviolate territory if its land defence is so reduced 
as to tempt a small expedition, The attempts upon Ireland teach us 
to maintain such defensive land forces as will make it hopeless for an 
enemy to attack unless in considerable strength. When brought to 
that point, the enemy, knowing the impossibility of attacking in great 
force by stealth, gives up the attempt altogether. 

Now we must recollect that, but for the insurrectionary condition 
of Ireland, France could hardly have put forward any of these 
endeavours to land troops. France swarmed with Irish rebels—most 
of them vain coxcombs, with little sense of honour and very small 
wits—who played on French ignorance in representing a state of 
things in Ireland which really existed only in their own shallow and 
corrupt minds. So the French, still wild with the belief that they 
were political discoverers about to regenerate the world, accepted the 
wildest stories. A month before Hoche sailed, all the leading French- 
men at Brest took in the story that the Irish had risen, seized the 
arsenals in Dublin, and driven the British troops out of Ireland. 

The French held the general idea that they had but to show them- 
selves and that all populations would rise and welcome them. 
Nothing would have persuaded them that whatever grinding the 
population of Ireland was suffering at the hands of Government, it 
was as nothing to the grinding of their own chosen rulers. And so 
they firmly believed that it was only necessary to drop French troops 
on the soil of Ireland, in small or in large bodies, to draw the whole 
of the immediate populations, rich and poor, to their standards. The 
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cruel awakening to the truth was only suffered by Humbert and his 
men, but it may be said that the primary cause of all the French 
failures was perfect ignorance of the state of Ireland. 

I think it may be said that fear of the British fleet was the next 
governing cause of the failures. It was terribly realized by Bompard, 
and was over and over again nearly realized by different ships of the 
several squadrons. The direct interference of the British Navy was 
a main factor of Hoche’s failure, and I think we cannot escape the 
conviction that the fear of being met by our ships weighed with 
immense effect for evil on his force before it sailed. 

Other minor causes, no doubt, had their due places; buat if we 
could remove these two main conditions, it does not seem that there 
was so much to hinder French success. 

Hoche, in command of 100,000 men distributed along the northern 
coasts of France, seems early to have burned to do something over sea 
with them. He was soon surrounded by Irishmen who were ready to 
represent anything and to promise anything which might lead him to 
the attack of their native country. Amongst these were the celebrated 
Wolfe Tone; a Captain Ducket, whom Tone calls indifferently “a 
blackguard,” “a rascally adventurer thrusting himself into-our busi- 
ness,” and “a scoundrel”; another man, named M‘Sheehy, whom 
Tone dubs “‘a blockhead”; and a Colonel Shee, really in the French 
service, and who seems to have been the truest man amongst them. 

Gradually the ultimate scheme developed itself; but from first to 
last it met with no support from the Navy. Hoche was always in the 
position of knowing better than the naval Officers, and of forcing 
them on. At first it was hoped to draw the Spanish Fleet to Brest, 
and to conduct the enterprise under guard of a naval force fit to 
contend on equal terms with any British fleet likely to assemble. 
But the Spaniards were soon given up—‘‘ Sempiternally damn them,” 
as Tone says—and in the evasion of the English rested the sole hope 
of success. The sort of adviser they had in Tone may be gathered 
from a note in his diary of the 20th October. He had been told he 
was to have the rank of Adjutant-General, and then writes, “ Huzza! 
huzza! Iam to travel in General Develle’s carriage, with Hoche’s 
cousin, and Privat, his A.D.C.” Such expressions of delight are 
vitifully childish when contrasted with the seriousness of the business 
that was in hand. 

The French Minister of Marine, Truguet, was dead against Hoche’s 
plans. Hoche, early in October, believed his troops would be on 
board in three weeks, but there was a difficulty in getting seamen. 
On the 18th, Colonel Shee told Wolfe Tone that he expected they 
would soon be off, that the General had no confidence in the Marine, 
but was determined, if they fell in with the English fleet, that fight 
they should; for, as the military would be at least two to one on 
board, he would give it out in general orders that the first man, 
Officer or seaman, of whatever rank, that offered to flinch, should be 
instantly shot on the quarter-deck. 

Here we have a specimen of a man with the bit between his teeth. 
Probably when Villaret-Joyeuse ventured to point out to him that a 
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ship with three crews on board, and two of them sea-sick soldiers, 
was not in a condition for action, Hoche was only capable of register- 
ing it in his mind as one more illustration of the villainy of the Navy. 

The naval forces being prepared at Brest consisted of 16 sail of the 
line, 14 frigates, 6 corvettes and smaller vessels, 6 lighters, and 20 
transports. The flotilla was divided into three squadrons. Com- 
manding them were Rear-Admirals Bouvet and Nielly. Vice-Admiral 
Villaret-Joyeuse at first commanded the naval force in chief, but still 
under the orders of Hoche. Disagreements hetween the General and 
the Admiral led to the removal of the latter, and Vice-Admiral 
Morard de Galle took his place. 

The land forces to be embarked consisted of 14,110 infantry, 2,000 
cavalry, but without horses, and 1,200 artillery—a total of 17,310 
men, under Generals Humbert, Watrin, Gratien, Geney, Spital, 
Mermet, Harty, and Debelle. General Hoche commanded the whole, 
and Grouchy was afterwards either added or substituted as a sub- 
ordinate General. 

The embarkation began on November 17th, and on the 18th Tone 
records that :—* Villaret-Joyeuse, the Admiral, is cashiered, and we 
have got another in his place; Joyeuse was giving, underhand, all 
possible impediments to our expedition.” From the authorities 
before me it is not quite certain whether it was originally imftended 
that Richery’s squadron should form part of the expedition. He 
had arrived at Rochefort on the 5th of November, with 5 sail of 
the line and 2 frigates; and as early as the 23rd of that month, 
Tone could not imagine what delayed the expedition unless it was 
the hope of Richery being able to join them. 

The sort of man Hoche was is pretty well indicated by a note of 
Tone’s on the 29th of November. He says that Hoche found time 
to spend two days and two nights away with “a little aristocrat” 
mistress. He had got rid of cone Admiral who stood in his way; of 
his suecessor he wrote, “Poor Morard de Galle! he is already 
twenty years older; how I pity him!” Of the Navy generally, he 
said :—‘* What is the Navy? The problem is to discover. God for- 
bid that I should have to do with it! What a miserable concern! 
A great body, of which the parts are disjointed and disunited; con- 
tradictions of all sorts; indiscipline organized in a military body. 
Add to this, proud ignorance and stupid vanity, and you will have the 
thing complete.” 

At this time the whole of the fine traditions of the French Navy 
were not lost; however much the withdrawal of the aristocratic 
system on which the French Navy had rested caused it to suffer, it is 
difficult, knowing all we do, not to believe that most of this was sub- 
jective in Hoche’s mind, bred there chiefly by the opposition he met 
with in the Navy to his invasion schemes, and from his want of com- 
prehension of the governing conditions of naval affairs. 

About the 28th of November Tone met four or five of the naval 
Captains at Hoche’s table, and he records them as believing that 
with the troops on board they would be a match for the English, 
but that the danger was in returning with only their own crews. 
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It seems impossible not to read betwecn the lines here. No doubt 
French naval Officers had a greater belief in large crews than the 
English had, but unless we ranged ourselves beside Hoche in our 
notion of the French Navy, we can scarcely conceive any section of it 
taking the absurd view represented. The truth must rather be that 
at their master’s table they were saying all they dared to say in dis- 
paragement of a scheme which they thought wild and impossible. 

By the 4th of December the embarkation was to be completed by 
the placing of the Staff on board the “Indomptable.” Tone him- 
self was on board on that day, and orders were issued that no leave 
was to be given after the 5th. 

And now it was that the realities of the situation began to dawn 
on those who had entered into the project with a light heart and not 
much understanding. Provisions were necessarily limited, and 
troops could not go on eating their heads off in harbour for an ip- 
definite time. It behoved them to be off without delay. But, writes 
Tone, “ As it is now pretty certain that the English are in force off 
Ushant to the number of 16 ships of the line and 10 frigates, it 
seems hardly possible we can make our own way to Ireland without 
falling in with them.” On the 8th of December, Tone thought that 
Admiral Gardner was watching them with 18 sail of the line. The 
French, having 30 sail in all, of which Tone supposed only 15 were 
of the line, represented “a force which could never escape the 
vigilance of the English.” 

At this time, and for the three previous weeks, the weather had 
been remarkably fine and the wind fair for getting out of the harbour 
and for the voyage to Ireland. Colonel Shee told Tone that Hoche 
thought the Navy was trifling with him on purpose to gain time 
until the bad weather set in; when, if it held any time, as was highly 
probable, the stores of all sorts would be exhausted, and the business 
must be given up from sheer necessity. Bruix, the Captain of the 
Fleet, who was supposed to have been a supporter of Hoche’s, had 
now cooled, There was a story going about that they were waiting 
for some charts or plans, but of course the real reason was the one 
Tone set down. It was impossible to move until the English got 
out of the way. Hoche might have ordered the fleet to sail, on his 
own responsibility, but he would not take that risk. 

However 4 frigates went ont of the Goulet on the 10th of 
December, and on the same day Richery arrived with 5 sail of the 
line and 2 frigates. As only one of Richery’s ships afterwards 
accompanied the expedition, 1t should seem that, after all, his non- 
arrival could have had nothing to do with the delay. 

On the 11th December Hoche embarked on board the frigate 
“‘ Fraternité,” where Morard de Galle also flew his flag. Then the 
fleet lay perfectly ready for sea, until 11 a.m. on the 15th, when the 
signal was made to “heave short.” This signal had been made the 
day before also, but presumably annulled. 

The important point to note here is the signal which was flying at 
the look-out station :—‘‘ Four enemies in the offing.” That is to say 
there were no signs of Colpoys’ fleet, and still reading between the 
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lines, we may readily understand that the French Admiral and 
General knew what had happened and were seizing the earliest 
possible opportunity to break the blockade. 

For these enemies were Colpoys’ frigates; his fleet of 15 sail of 
the line had been blown away, or were at a rendezvous 30 miles 
to the westward, which circumstance alone enabled Hoche to put to 
sea at all. But for this breeze of wind, which may equally account 
for the entry of Richery and the exit of Morard de Galle, it appears 
as if Hoche’s troops must have ultimately disembarked again after 
consuming all their provisions, just as did those embarked in the 
Dutch fleet under De Winter in 1797. 

On the 15th December, the weather was magnificent at Brest, and 
the wind fair out of port. The ships began to weigh at 1 p.m. apd 
stood out of the Goulet into Camaret and Lertheaume Bay, where 
they anchored for the night. On the 16th, at 2°30 p.m., the “In- 
domptable,” which was properly the flag-ship, weighed, and with the 
whole flotilla stood out before a fair light wind. There was of course 
no sign of the British fleet, or they would not have moved. 
Richery was the only Flag Officer who kept his flag in a line-of- 
battle ship. His flew on board the “ Pégase,’ 78, while Bouvet 
hoisted his in the frigate “‘ Immortalité,’ and Nielly his on board 
the frigate “‘ Résolue.”’ « 

The clear course out of Brest is about W.S.W. from the Goulet, 
and it leads between the two shoals, Basse Royale to the north and 
the Chaussée de la Vandrée to the south, the passage being about 
3 miles wide. After passing through this channel the sea opens 
widely, and between Ushant Island to the north and the western 
extreme of the Chaussée de Sein to the south the distance is 22 miles. 
Now, as the fleet was sailing out before the easterly wind, which 
naturally increased in force as the ships drew away from the shore, 
what was to hinder it from keeping together and standing safely to 
sea through the wide channel immediately before it ? 

Nothing but the fear of the British fleet. 

In spite of Hoche’s talk, he must have become aware long before 
he sailed, that the one chance he had was to avoid being caught by 
Colpoys. Hence the orders to the ships of the fleet were to avoid the 
clear and open channel to the westward, and to seek the intricate and 
dangerous channel of the Raz de Sein to the southward. 

Between the Chaussée de la Vandrée and the mainland, a distance 
of 64 miles, there is a line of a dozen or more dangerous shoals 
extending nearly east and west, and forming the southern arm which 
bounds the channel up to the Goulet. South of this there are several 
other shoals, and then open water for 9 miles till the entrance to the 
Raz de Sein is reached. No single ship, unless she was driven to it, 
would forsake the clear route W.S.W. to steer south through such a 
host of dangers. But for a fleet the passage of the Raz de Sein was 
still worse. Anyone studying the chart and realizing the circumstance 
that this mass of ships must make their traverse in at best dim 
moonlight, with a wind quite possibly growing light and scant as 
the narrow strait was approached, will recognize an act of madness 
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on the part of the Commanders of the French fleet, and Hoche 
must have suffered severe awakening when he was at last brought 
face to face with all those perils which the naval Officers were 
thoroughly alive to from the very first. It is certain that he did 
realize those dangers, for an attempt was made at 5 o'clock that 
evening to alter, by the clumsy apparatus whick then represented the 
night signal, the written orders previously given. 

The Raz de Sein is formed between the mainland at Point du Raz 
and the eastern end of the elongated group of rocks, islands, and 
shoals, extended 12 miles, and lying east and west, called the 
Chaussée de Sein, but well known to our seamen of those days as 
“The Saints.” If there were no shoals to block it, the whole passage 
would be only 25 miles wide. But the approach to the narrowest 
part of the strait is blocked by a great shoal called the Stevenec, or 
Tevennec, which diminishes the width of the passage on the east side 
to 14 miles, and on the west side to little more than 1 mile. These 
channels were not marked by visible objects, and therefore could 
only be approached by those marks, bearings, and distances which 
are known to the use of seamen, but always indicate difficulty and 
danger which skill and coolness are requirea to avoid. 

After passing through either of these channels, there was still a 
group of highly dangerous shoals to be avoided which, for heavy 
ships, divided the channel into three parts, the widest of which was only 
14 miles across. Attempting to take a fleet through such passages 
by night would be hazardous, even if the ships were moved by steam. 
It was, as I have said, an act of madness for Morard ‘de Galle, and 
its madness is more marked when we consider that with darkness 
coming on, the Admiral and the General, before they made their 
countermanding signal, were practically in the open sea, but were 
causing the fleet to quit it for the purpose of winding through a 
channel dangerous even in broad daylight. 

But Hoche was between the devil, represented by the Raz de 
Sein, and the deep sea, represented by the four look-out ships which 
had been seen from the signal station the morning before. Even if 
they were right in their surmise, that Colpoys had been blown away, 
these four look-out ships, or some of them, would be sure to follow 
on their track and bring Colpoys down on them, perhaps in the 
middle of the landing, and when they were least capable of re- 
sistance or escape. 

The result of the night signal was simply to break up the fleet 
before it was even clear of the land. 

The confusion was heightened by the action of the only English 
frigate now on the spot, the “Indefatigable,” Captain Sir Edward 
Pellew. He had sent his other ships away, one to England and two 
to Admiral Colpoys, whose rendezvous, be it remembered, was 24 
miles west of Ushant. He now closed with the advancing French 
fleet as darkness fell, and by firing guns and rockets sought to 
further mislead the French fleet. 

In the end, 6 sail of the line, 6 frigates, including the “ Fraternité,’ 
a corvette, and a lugger followed the new route, while the rest 
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followed the old one through the Raz de Sein. In attempting the 
passage, the “ Séduisante,” 74, ran upon the Grand-Stevenec, and 
went to pieces there with great sacrifice of life. Tone, in the 
“Indomptable,” writes on the 17th, that in passing through they had 
been within an ace of running on a sunken rock; and Captain 
Bedout, who commanded, and had himself been captured in the 
“Tigre” the year before, after receiving four wounds, said to Tone 
that he would rather stand three engagements than again pass 
through the Raz at night. ‘“ Ours,” says Tone, “is the first 
squadron that has passed through the Raz, which even single ships 
avoid, unless in case of necessity.” 

When daylight came on the 17th, this part of the squadron only 
mustered 18 sail, instead of the 43 which was their proper mustey. 
We have seen 15 only accounted for, so that there were still 10 sail 
which were missing. 

However, Admiral Bouvet, in the “ Immortalité” frigate, drew 

together the 8 sail of the line, the 7 frigates, and the single transport 
which remained to him, and continued to stand to the southward on 
the port tack. At 11] in the forenoon he wore and stood to the north- 
ward, persuaded that the Commander-in-Chief was at hand, and 
probably knowing nothing whatever of the real occurrences of the 
night. « 
Not finding the “ Fraternité,” Bouvet opened the sealed orders 
given to him in case of separation. These, he found, instructed him 
to rendezvous off the Mizzen Head, in Ireland, and to cruise there 
for five days. 

Now we must note that the whole of this failure, from the 
beginning to the end of it, was due to simple fear of the English 
fleet. And it was not fear of a fleet present, but of a fleet absent, for 
though James declares that the French accounts put thirty sail of 
English in sight on the 15th, Tone specifically states that there were 
only four, and the movements of Pellew’s frigates are unintelligible 
except by recognizing the very distant position of Colpoys. 

The fear of the absent fleet still operated, after Bouvet had read 
his orders. The wind had by this time shifted to the S.W., and 
Mizzen Head must have borne about N.W. But fear of the English 
caused Bouvet to steer W.N.W., and he ran two days on that course 
before he dared to steer directly for his rendezvous. 

We must recollect that this fear of the English, so operating, was 
the cause, first, of the separating and dispersal of the flotilla, and, 
secondly, of its non-concentrationu. Had Bouvet been free from this 
fear, he would naturally have closed Brest again for information, or 
at least would have steered straight for his rendezvous, under the 
knowledge that the separated parts of the fleet would do the like 
with an almost certainty of re-union at the rendezvous after the least 
possible delay, if not on the route. But the fact that Bouvet was 
ordered to steer for a place, and yet did not dare to do it for fear of 
being caught, makes him the sounder of a note of intelligence 
singularly melodious in the ear of a nation relying on transactions at 
sea for its defence. 
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Bouvet ran 5 or 6 knots an hour for the two days on this course, 
which was leading him nowhere if it did not lead him out of the 
English jaws. On the 18th December, at 9 o’clock in the morning, 
a dense fog set in, and continued all day. Tone made out that they 
had 6,500 troops with them with Grouchy as the senior General. On 
this day, Tone’s Captain, Bedout, opened his sealed orders, and found 
that, in case of separation, he was to cruise for five days off Mizzen 
Head, then to go to the mouth of the Shannon and cruise for three 
days, and then, if he met there neither fleet nor orders, he was to 
return to Brest. 

I think we cannot omit to notice that such orders could only have 
been dictated by fear of the English fleet. I take it that English 
naval Officers would be unable to conceive the possibility of under- 
taking an invading expedition where no more precise orders than 
these could be given, and when it could not be settled beforehand 
whether the landing was to be in Bantry Bay or in the Shannon. 

On the 19th December, in the morning, it was a stark calm, and 
the ships were rolling in a heavy swell. ‘ Damn it to hell for a calm, 
and in the middle of December,” writes Tone in a rage. With a fair 
wind they could be at Baatry next day. But Tone does not point 
out that if it had not been for fear of the English fleet they might 
have been at Bantry at the time of his writing. The distance from 
Brest to Bantry Bay is only a couple of days’ run at from 5 to 6 
knots. The squadron was going at that rate with the wind only just 
free. ‘It would have run 7 or 8 knots if it had borne up a couple of 
points and steered straight for the rendezvous. 

Early in the forenoon signal was made for a fleet in sight, but no 
one could at first tell whether the ships seen would accompany them 
to the excitement of Bantry Bay or conduct them to the calmness of 
an English prison. At 10.50 a.m. they recognized their friends, and 
counted sixteen of them. 

Rear-Admirals Nielly and Richery now joined Bouvet with the 
line-of-battle ships “* Révolution,” “ Fougueux,” “ Mucius,” “ Pluton,” 
“ Wattigny,” and “ Rédoubtable”; and the frigate “ Bravoure ” and 
the brig “ Voltigeur.” In spite, therefore, of the half countermanded 
orders, the terrors of the Raz, and the two days’ flight from an 
imaginary British fleet, the whole of the expedition, except the line- 
of-battle ship ‘‘ Nestor” and the frigates “ Fraternité,” ‘* Cocarde,” 
and “Romaine,” with the smaller vessels “ Atalanta” and 
“ Mutine,” and three transports, found itself re-united within a day’s 
sail of Bantry Bay. From one of the luggers the ‘“‘ Indomptable” 
now heard, for the first time, of the wreck of the “ Séduisante,” and 
perhaps the cause of the first parting of the fleet was also explicable. 
At any rate, thirty-three out of forty-three sail composing the whole 
flotilla were present, and the absence of the naval and military Com- 
manders-in-Chief was, besides the loss of the “ Séduisante,” the only 
serious check they had met with. 

But they might have met a worse one. They had wasted their fair 
wind, and it now set in foul. On the morning of the 20th the wind 
was still foul, but it was moderate. The haze which hung in the 
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atmosphere left the ‘‘ Indomptable ” with only fifteen friends in view. 
But at 10 many other sail could be made out, and it was evident that 
there was no real separation. 

Tone falls to abusing the French Officers for their want of seaman- 
ship, all except his own Captain Bedout. I might admit some force 
in this opinion had I not, in my own time, received a like one re- 
specting some of the acknowledged leading seamen in the world from 
authorities sufficiently high to give their opinion primd facie weight. 
As it is, on a review, 1 cannot see where the want of seamanship 
comes in, though I can recognize the adverse compulsion under 
which the seamanship was exercised. 

However, the result of it, seamanship or no seamanship, was that, 
at daybreak on the 21st of December, Cape Clear was only 12 miles 
off, and thirty-six out of the forty-three ships which left Brest were 
assembled. 

The weather was delicious, and the wind was fair for Bantry Bay. 
Even further encouragement was not wanting, for at 1.30 p.m. the 
thirty-seventh sail appeared, and the “ Atalanta” joined. 

Where, then, was the failure ? It is found in the simple note that 
all that day the fleet remained wnder easy sail, and did not attempt 
to make for the anchorage. 

Yor this controllable failure there was the double cause*of the 
orders issued and the absence of the Commanders-in-Chief. Nothing 
but want of knowledge of the state of Ireland on the one hand, and 
fear of the British fleet on the other, could have dictated such 
orders; it was direct fear of the British Navy which dictated the 
absence of Hoche and Morard de Galle. 

On the morning of the 22nd of December the easterly wind was 
found to be strengthening. It had already somewhat scattered the 
fleet which had been concentrated before the opening of Bantry Bay 
the previous afternoon. There was no news of the ‘‘ Fraternité.” 
“T believe,” writes Tone, “it is the first instance of an Admiral in 
a clean frigate, with moderate weather and moonlight nights, parting 
company with his fleet.” He did not add that it was the first 
instance of an Admiral being forced into a course which he knew 
could only turn out to be a right one by something like a miraculous 
interposition of Providence. 

But Bouvet and Grouchy were now setting themselves to make the 
best of a bad job, and were pressing the ships up towards Bantry Bay, 
straight out of which the easterly wind was rushing with ever- 
increasing strength. The fleet was much dispersed; several ships 
were far to leeward. 

For the welcome and universal uprising which was to greet their 
landing, the French were well prepared. They had 41,160 stand of 
arms, 20 pieces of field artillery, 9 siege guns, 61,200 barrels of 
powder, 7,000,000 musket cartridges, and 700,000 flints. It is by an 
odd antithesis that Wolfe Tone should combine the catalogue of these 
warlike stores with the remark, when they were close up to their 
anchorage at Bear Island, that “ Messieurs of the Etat-Major con- 
tinued in the horrors ! ” 
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Now, the last thing we should have predicated of Officers of the 
French military Staff of those days would have been lack of élan, lack 
of the faith in the power of the French principles and the French arms, 
which ultimately made Napoleon the master of Continental Europe. 
This very curt and simple expression of Wolfe Tone’s is to me like 
the revelation of a world of light. I seem to see the Etat-Major 
suddenly aroused, like a group of sleep-walkers, to the consciousness 
of life and thousands of feet of sheer precipice before them, over 
which they were about to fall. ‘Inthe horrors!” What could have 
caused them, but the shaking off the trammels of the lie which had 
for months controlled them, and in sight of the bare scarp of Hungry 
Hill, realizing that there was the choice of falling into the hands of 
the Irish Army on shore, or the English Fleet at sea, and no other, 
before them ! 

At half-past six that evening the “‘ Indomptable ” anchored off Bear 
Island. 

The whole of that night it blew heavily down the bay, with snow 
and sleet. Bantry Bay does not present to the eye even now the 
picture of a soft domestic haven with peace and plenty bounding its 
shores. Inthe middle of a keen wind driving before it the cutting 
snow, with a possibly hostile army in front, and a certainly hostile 
fleet in rear, “ Messieurs of the Etat-Major ” may be excused for the 
state in which they found themselves. 

Tone himself began on the 23rd to realize the situation, though he 
did not understand—feather-head as he was!—how much his lies 
had had to do with producing it. ‘16 sail, with 9 or 10 of the line,” 
he says, “‘with Bouvet and Grouchy, are at anchor with us, and 
about 20 are blown to sea.” The ships were scattered up and down 
the bay; not two together in any one spot, except one, where they 
were dangerously close together. He considers it useless to think of 
landing in Bantry Bay, and suddenly begins to see the merits of 
landing a much smaller force in Sligo Bay. 

But now let us take away from the situation any mistakes which 
may have been made as to hopes of an Irish rising, and any fears of 
an English fleet, and we have before us nothing in any direction to pro- 
duce gloom or hesitation in the mind of any Frenchman present, soldier 
or sailor, except in one particular, little noticed by those describers of 
Hoche’s invasion. The Commanders-in-Chief were absent. True. Bat 
the “ Fraternité * might heave in sight at any moment. The weather 
was atrocious. Yes. But after a storm comes a calm. Half the 
fleet was still at sea. Quite so, but they were under a weather shore, 
with numbers of safe anchorages, and there was nothing to prevent 
their arrival as soon as the wind moderated. 

There was, however, one pressure of moderate or immoderate force 
according as it was looked at. The shores of Bantry Bay were not a 
series of farmyards and granaries, and the troops and seamen had 
been for weeks eating their heads off in Brest Harbour, while they 
waited for the chance of evading Colpoys’ fleet. Provisions in all 
the ships were beginning to run short, and troops could not be landed 
merely to starve. 
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On Christmas Eve the whole of the Staff from the “ Indomptable ” 
went on board the frigate “ Immortalité,” where Bouvet and Grouchy 
were, to urge the latter to land. They had 6,500 men in the ships 
at anchor, and four field pieces. The “ Indomptable ” got under way 
on this day to move furtherup. She made perhaps 100 tacks, and yet 
did not seem to have gained 100 yards. At 6 p.m. she anchored 
again, having advanced some 50 yards. Tone sums up his views of 
the situation in two strong words, repeated, ‘Damn it! Damn it! ” 
On Christmas Day it was still blowing heavily straight down the 
bay. And now it was impossible even to lower a boat. “TI cannot 
conveive,” writes Wolfe Tone, “for what reason the two Com- 
manders-in-Chief are shut up together in a frigate. Surely they 
should be on board the flag-ship. But that is not the first misfortune 
resulting from this arrangement. Had General Hoche remained as 
he ought on the ‘Indomptable,’ with his Etat-Major, he would not 
have been separated, and taken by the English, as he most probably 
is, nor should we be in the difficulties we now find ourselves in, and 
which, most probably, to-morrow will render insurmountable. 
Our first capital error was in setting sail too late from the Bay of 
Camaret, by which means we were obliged to pass the Raz in the 
night, which caused the loss of the “ Séduisante,” the separation of 
the fleet, the capture of the General, and, above all, the loss ef time 
resulting from all this, and which is never to be recovered. Our 
second error was in losing an entire day in cruising off the bay, when 
we might have entered and effected a landing with thirty-five sail, 
which would have secured everything. And now our third error is 
having our Commander-in-Chief separated from the Etat-Major, 
which renders all communication utterly impossible.” 

These, no doubt, are all words of wisdom; but, taken together, 
they amount to a rather late opinion that the expedition was through- 
out something of a mad one. Tone forgets that, whatever results the 
decisions taken had produced adverse to success, they had avoided 
the great danger of all, and which they were specially arranged to 
avoid, namely, falling in with the fleet of Colpoys. 

The weather was now master of the situation, and prevented all 
possibility of landing, however much it might have been desired. It 
blew harder and harder. During the night of the 25th the “ Immor. 
talité,” having cut her cable, passed under the stern of the “‘ Indompt- 
able,” and bid her cut her cable, and put to sea at once. Those in 
the latter ship were so full of the English that they thought this was 
an English stratagem, and they held on with two anchors down. 

In the morning there was a dense fog; they could not see a ship’s 
length. Tone consoles himself with a new apportionment of the 
causes of what he has clearly known for several days to be a failure. 
“Notwithstanding all our blunders,” he says, “it is the dreadful 
stormy weather and easterly winds, which have been blowing furiously 
and without intervention since we made Bantry Bay, that have 
ruined us.” 

Tone was certainly wrong here, because a great English expedition 
had many years before invaded the Island of Cape Breton by way of 
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Gabarus Bay; and it had met just the same sort of weather impedi- 
ments which the French now met, and all it did was to wait till 
the weather moderated, and then go on with the invasion. What 
was to prevent the French from following the same plan? Possibly the 
growing shortness of their provisions, but certainly the knowledge that 
every hour’s delay would bring the English nearer to them as their 
executioners. They were like any other burglars in fear of the 
police. 

On the 26th of December, “ several vessels, including the ‘ Indompt- 
able,’ dragged their anchors several times, and it was with great 
difficulty they rode out the gale. At two o’clock the ‘ Révolution,’ 74, 
made signal she could hold no longer, and, in consequence of the 
Commodore's permission, who now cominands our little squadron, cut 
her only cable and put to sea.” So writes Wolf Tone, on the 27th, 
referring to his own Captain, Bedout, by the title of Commodore. 

During the previous night, the “ Patriote” and “ Pluton,” 74’s, 
were forced to sea with the “ Dioméde,” armed store-ships. So that 
on the morning of the 27th there only remained 7 sail of the line 
and 1 frigate. At ten in the forenoon the Commodore made the 
signal to weigh; but there was delay, and the senior military Officers 
came from the other ships and held a council of war on board the 
“TIndomptable,” General Harty being president, and Commodore 
Bedout assisting. They had now only 4,168 men left, and two 
4-prs. as all their artillery. Their ammunition remaining was 
1,500,000 musket cartridges and 500 rounds for the guns, with 
500 Ibs. of loose powder. It was resolved to make for the mouth of 
the Shannon directly. 

The wind now came round to the southward, and the signal flew 
to get under way. At 4.30 p.m. three ships cut their cables. The 
“ TIndomptable ” weighed one anchor and cut the other cable. Then 
the whole squadron, reduced to 7 sail of the line, 1 frigate, and 2 
small vessels, put to sea. 

As this was practically the end of the expedition, it is a convenient 
moment to review the situation. 

It is impossible not to be struck by all this hurry, this cutting of 
cables, and this putting to sea. Granting that the weather was so 
bad that there was both dragging of anchors and parting of cables, 
there is not a word said of any danger to any ship thereby, and no 
ships took the ground in the bay. The wind was right out of the bay, 
and the most that could happen to any ship was to have been blown to 
sea. We have noticed how Bouvet with Grouchy, on board the frigate 
‘“‘[mmortalité,” cut his own cables on the night of the 26th, and 
endeavoured to make the “ Indomptable” cut hers also. What was 
the object of this, when, as it turned out, the latter ship was able to 
hold on with only two anchors down? We must follow Bouvet to 
sea in order to form some notion. On the 29th, when the wind 
moderated, this Officer found himself 180 miles S.H. of Bantry. It 
seems clear that he could not have been blown there if he had brought 
to under the weather shore, which the coast of Ireland formed, o1 
might have formed had he put his head to the northward on the 
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starboard tack. He must have deliberately put his head for Brest, 
with the intention of not attempting to return to Ireland. Finding 
himself thus 180 miles on his way to Brest, and with not more than 
twenty-eight days’ provisions on board, he converted the situation he 
had himself brought about into a reason for flight, and he arrived at 
Brest on the Ist of January. We may suppose that the view here 
given was the view of the Directory, as Bouvet was ‘‘ suspended from 
his functions.” 

Now let us note that on the 27th the wind at Bantry shifted to the 
southward, and that the inference to be drawn was that it would bring 
in the ships which the easterly wind had kept at sea. There is no 
sequitur so far, in the resolution of the Council of War to put to sea, 
even with a real idea of making for the Shannon. It is scarcely to be 
doubted that the orders given were due to utter disappointment with 
all the appearances on shore, and more fear than ever of being caught 
in a trap by the English fleet. As the weather was fine enough for 
all the ships to lower boats on this day, there was no apprehended 
danger from the wind to face. 

It blew heavily on the night of the 27th, and the “ Indomptable” 
ran 9 knots under her jib alone. She was at her rendezvous at day- 
light on the 28th, the wind having then moderated, but three ships 
of the line and the single frigate had disappeared. The remaining 
four sail of the line spent the day in standing off and on, hoping to 
be joined by the missing ships. The missing frigate, the “ Coquille,” 
joined them in the course of the afternoon, and at some time or other 
three more line-of-battle ships, as well as two of the small vessels, 
fell in with them. 

During the night Bedout made up his mind. At 4 o’clock on the 
morning of December 29th, he made the signal to steer for France, 
and by noon on January Ist, 1797, his 7 line-of-battle ships, 1 frigate, 
and 2 small vessels were standing through the Goulet into the 
harbour of Brest. 

I pointed out a few pages back that, if we summarized the imme- 
diate causes of the initial failure, we should say it arose from the 
nature of orders issued, and the absence of Hoche and Morard de 
Galle. It is now time to show that the latter cause was due to the 
direct action of the English Navy. 

We have seen that the Commanders-in-Chief, changing their minds 
at the last moment, took their frigate out through the Iroise, while 
the main part of the fleet adhered to the original intention, and 
went out through the Raz de Sein. In consequence of this the 
“ Fraternité,” on the morning of the 17th of December, found she 
was only accompanied by the “ Nestor” line-of-battle ship. These 
two were joined during the day by the frigates ‘“ Cocarde” and 
“Romaine,” and the four made sail together for Bantry. I have no 
account of how these vessels wasted the first part of their time, and 
the fair wind we know they had from our account of the “ Indompt- 
able’s” proceedings. Quite possibly—indeed, I see no other way of 
accounting for the delay—the fear of coming across some of Colpoys’ 
ships had driven them out of their course altogether. However, 
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while the thirty-five ships of the fleet were, as we have seen, ready to 
enter Bantry Bay on the 21st of December, the “ Fraternité ” and her 
consorts were not yet near the place on the 23rd. And on that day, 
too, the consorts parted company with the flag-ship by neglect or 
accident. 

Presently, the “ Fraternité ” sighted the coast of Ireland. But not 
alone. She seems to have made out the coast and an English frigate 
simultaneously, and the same Hoche, who was going to have every 
seaman shot who flinched, was now glad—being Commander-in-Chief 
—to make al! sail in flight. She only escaped by throwing some of 
her guns over. Then, after some days, finding the coast clear and 
the weather moderate, she steered for Bantry Bay. Some idea of her 
utter collapse may be arrived at by remembering the date at which 
she ultimately reached the rendezvous. It was the 8th of January. 

There, however, she met the last remnant of the expedition, the 
line-of-battle ship “ Révolution,” and the frigate “Scévola,” the 
former being in a sinking state. The Commanders-in-Chief now 
concentrated their energies on transferring the ship’s company and 
troops to the sound ship, and having done so, and having learnt that 
there was not a single ship left in Bantry Bay, turned their frigate’s 
head homeward, and being many times chased by English cruisers, 
and almost in daily fear of their provisions giving out, were glad to 
hide their heads at Rochefort. 

I need not go into the story of the several ships there were wrecked 
or taken, out of this rash enterprise, but, in concluding, it may just be 
noted, by way of emphasis, how the “‘ Nestor,” when she got to Bantry 
Bay, on the Ist of January, found there 3 line-of-battle-ships, 4 
frigates, and another vessel. Showing that if the first arrivals in the 
Bay had only stayed there, the whole might have been re-united and 
the business proceeded with. 

I have told my tale mainly from the French side, for it is from that 
side that our instruction must come. Without even going into parti- 
culars from the English side, I think we know enongh to see that 
there was marvellous remissness there. Even Wolfe Tone had at last 
become aware of it, and on arriving at Brest with a whole skin, just 
about the time when the “ Nestor” was joining the other ships in 
Bantry Bay, was more s‘ruck with the fact that he had not seen an 
English cruiser than with anything else. The wonder to him, after 
all, was that they had been able to do as much as they did, and he 
thonght that the English must have taken their measures very ill. 

I think that the reader of these pages must be chiefly impressed, as 
I am, with the madness of the whole idea of the expedition. With an 
exact knowledge of the spot it was intended to land on, with sure 
friends there, and a certainty of being joined there by a nation—and 
not the dregs of it—in real revolt, the danger of being caught by the 
English fleet was still great enough to make the proposal a reckless 
one. But without a fixed landing place, and without knowledge of 
any kind to justify a landing in Ireland, the enterprise could only 
have been contemplated by boundless vanity and stupidity. 

Can such things be repeated ? The answer may be “ Yes, certainly.” 
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But the stupid vanity of the French must become much greater, an 
England must be more stupid still. 

France could not now be misinformed as to the state of Ireland. 
She would no longer gather it from the feather-heads, but from the 
daily papers of all shades of opinion in this country. She would cer- 
tainly know most of the truth, and would not hope for a moment for 
any help beyond that which her own arm could give her. 

But if she had, notwithstanding, gone sufficiently mad to assume 
that which was not, and thought that a flying column of 15,000 or 
20,000 men, dropped into Ireland and then cut off from their base, 
could effect anything beyond surrender, she would have to consider 
the change from sail to steam. 

Tf I am right in my belief that all the failure was initiated by fear 
of an unseen fleet, surely that fear can only be intensified by steam 
propulsion ? Supposing that we were watching Brest at all, the escape 
of a great flotilla without being seen is inconceivable. We know that 
Hoche’s fleet was seen, but the difficulty arose from the place of 
Colpoys and his distance in time. He was handicapped, just as the 
French were favoured, by the easterly wind. Now that is all passed 
away, and the only thing which could drive an efficient fleet from its 
watch on Brest would be danger of torpedo attack, or convenience of 
watching. And clearly, supposing half a dozen light and swift 
cruisers watching Brest, our fleet behind Plymouth breakwater would 
be much more in a position to interfere with an invading flotilla than 
was Colpoys’ fleet, 30 miles to leeward of Ushant. 

Then the French must think that the wind which made com- 
munication with the shore impossible for the ships of Bouvet could 
act the same part to-day. And now, allowing everything for the pos- 
sibilities of escape from Brest, how can we reconcile it to our know- 
ledge to admit that hostile ships might wander at will in and out of 
Bantry Bay for a fortnight without being interfered with by as much 
as a single frigate? Why, now, we might have the Mediterranean 
Fleet home in time to fall upon the invaders if the weather delayed 
their operations. 

Now, in the interval between the appearance of the hostile advanced 
guard and its anchoring, the Admiralty would have been in full 
possession of the facts, and their orders would have been given. 
Even were it possible to be certain of weather, France could still only 
be certain of being caught. 

We have seen the hurry and trouble of an expedition which might 
have had very good hopes of making the landing even before it could 
be known in London. Is there to be less h and trouble when the 
invader knows that, long before he lands, Government is in full 
knowledge of his every act ? 

In these cases we must look, not with our eyes, but with a possible 
enemy’s, and, so looking, I should say we may be certain that the 
leader of a second expedition to Ireland must be madder than Hoche 
was, which is saying a good deal. 
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